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can effect nothing in the long run.1 The will of the majority
of the people is not necessarily the real general will. A people
without the organization of the State is a formless mass and
unable to express its true will. This is the task of its representa-
tives who must be the wisest men. The Representative Assembly
should be composed of delegates of organized social classes and
should have a share in the formation of the national will, though
only by public discussion and criticism. The unity of will is
personified in the monarch, who has absolute power. As a rule,
however, the king was only to dot the i. The principal organ
for ascertaining and formulating the general will was in Hegel's
view the Civil Service, composed of carefully selected men who
had a great sense of duty and responsibility and extensive scien-
tific and practical qualifications. It was a modernized version
of Plato's vision of a rule of wise men.
This sort of government seemed to Hegel much better suited
to realize the common weal than the English parliamentary
system which in his view only led to the overgrowth of private
economic interests and the overstressing of the rights of property.
In an essay on the Reform Bill he described the injustice and
corruption which at that time marred England's political and
social image. He admitted that the proposed reform of the
franchise would improve conditions, but on the other hand it
implied the danger of democratization, which could easily lead
to revolution.
The absolute sovereignty of the State has also a decisive
influence on the relations between different States. There is no
stable basis for international law and war is the only means for
settling grave disputes between States. Hegel, moreover, attribu-
ted to war the function of reviving the objective morality and
the patriotism of the citizens which were jeopardized by a long
spell of peace and the predominance of private egoistical interests.
He referred to Gibbon's account of the effect of the Antonine
Age on the Roman character. Gibbon said that it was doubtless
the most happy and prosperous period in the history of mankind,
but that the long peace and the uniform government also intro-
duced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of the Empire, and
enervated the character of the people. The idea that the bands
1 Cf. The Ethics of Hegel, Translated Selections from his Rechtsphilosophie by J. Macbride
Sterret, 1893, pp. 189, 194!"., 214. This translation has also been used in other
places. Cf. further, Hugh Reyburn, The Ethical Theory of Hegel, 1921, pp. 220, 228,
on Hegel's attitude to fundamental rights of man. It must not be overlooked that
Hegel understands by freedom that of the spirit, not freedom for passions and an
arbitrary, irrational will.